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SANITY 


I WAS still at School (St. Paul’s) when the 
present C.I.G.S. (four years my junior) 
suddenly transferred into the Army Class, 

a nine days’ wonder among that batch of 

incubating brawn. 

Meanwhile at the Slade Art School, Gilbert 
Chesterton, who at school was as thin as a 
lamp post, was blossoming apace, and even 
writing for the Daily News. He showed me 
Fleet Street in those reckless days. 

I went to Oxford. С.К.С. came up to talk 
to a demure Society, presided over by the 
Dons and Rector. All the world came into 
that College study. С.К.С. opened with a 
bold gambit. ^ hundred coffee cups centred 


the room ing each other оп an Arthurian 
table, an one who shoe-horned him- 
self into ress of merry-hearted pagans 
bumped sible, G.K.C. put it plainly to 
the Rec priminest of his race—that, 
drunk ‹ no one could find his way 
into thai vithout perceiving there were 
coffee ct: Гле Rector might not condes- 
сепа to cei. —here he detailed imaginary 


cellars bencain the Rector’s Lodgings in the 
College (the Rector was a notable abstainer). 
Sooner or later, G.K.C. defied all pagans, 
sober or drunk, to edge their way through 
life without encountering ил mauvais mo- 
ment when Christianity proved unavoidable 
and centrally sane, standing amid the mad- 
ness of the world. Nations could disown, 
but could not ignore, Christendom. Sooner 
or later, radical rejection recoiled upon the 
people’s stamina; and the round table which 
makes all men kindred must come into its 
own, since only there could extremes meet 
and partnership be born. 

That night for the first time some of us 
heard what in 1905 was rarely spoken, or 
even thought—that our own generation was 


likely to sustain the shock of war. We 
smiled at this idea, called it flamboyant, a 
Chestertonian trope; but it came true, and 
many of the College critics were ten years 
later to abide the brunt of that truth in 
Picardy or Artois. 

Chesterton’s main contention was, in short, 
the sanity of Christianity. Faith is not fool- 
ish. It is commonsense. Play truant if you 
have a mind to it, at your own risk, but 
recognise your folly. Noli exire—don’t go 
out alone into the dark, slamming the door 
behind you. If you have ceased to trust, if 
you have choked by long disuse or utter 
shallowness the natural channel of recourse 
to prayer, you are self-blinded. You have 
lost a sense. You have dismissed the best of 
good companions. 

Lunatics lose the art of combination. Mad- 
ness is chronic inability to trust anyone else. 
Mental defectives cannot organise, since 
mutual confidence has disappeared. No plot 
need be suspected in Asylums. The madman 
is a solitary and haunted soul, ringed round 
with liars and deceivers created by his own 
distraught imagination. The solipsist is a 
sceptic who denies all statements other than 
his own. He trusts no one. The would-be 
friend or helper has some dark aim, prompt- 
ing his intervention. The Paris Peace-makers 
and Colney Hatch have it in common that 
mutual distruct is normal ог recurrent. 
Quicksands and quagmire reign in conse- 
quence, swallowing up foundations for the 
future. 

Learning to trust and to respect each other 
is therefore very wise. Prudence, apart from 
virtue, urges mutual faith. Faith 15 not an 
exotic piety: it is the secret source of joy and 
health. Getting behind the façade, across the 
threshold, exchanging outlook and environ- 
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ment, is something which no lunatic can do. 
Only sane men can come to trust each other. 

Those who love poetry—more than a few— 
know Arthur Clough, but only by one poem. 
But I would have you turn to Easter Day, 


and you will find this stanza: 


The souls of nigh two thousand years 

Have laid up here their hopes and fears, 
And all the earnings of their pain. 

Ah! Yet consider it again. 


That is not only music, it is deep and 
honourable persuasion. Re-think your whole 
position; and remember that many of the 


THE ELDER 


ApamMs.—On October 10, GEORGE W. 
Арамѕ, a member of Ashington Branch. 
Elected 23.5.32. 

Butmer.—On September 29, HERBERT 
SIDNEY BuULMER, a member of Kidderminster 
Branch. Elected 16.8.29. 

Davits.—Killed on October 7 in a road 
accident on his way from Mark XIV, 
Salford, Peter James William Davits, ex- 
Fighter Pilot, Fleet Air Arm. 

Hatit.—On October 3, after a long illness, 
Percy Harr, Jobmaster of Consett Branch. 
Elected 12.9.30. 

Harrison.—On October 3, GEORGE L. 
Harrison, aged 73, a member of Crewe 
Branch. Elected 4.7.36. 

Номлғіғір.--Оп September 21, JOHN 
Houuirierp, aged 24, a member of Newport 
(Mon.) Branch. Elected 22.5.46. 

Enperssy.—On September 28, suddenly, 
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ablest minds on record have dismissed doubt, 
and re-accepted Faith. “The Bible is an 
anvil which has worn out many hammers.” 


As scholars tell us, the Greek word 
metanoia, translated “ repentance,” means 
a change of mind. Thinking the thing over 
and reaching a truer, fairer and morc liberal 
outlook, that is the sense of Our Lord’s key- 
word. His challenge is not to the mere 
emotions, but to the mind and will. That is 
Christ's code. It is supremely sane, sublimely 
healthy. TUBBY. 


BRETHREN 


Herzert ENpErrsBY, aged 58, a member of 
Colwyn Bay Branch. Elected 29.2.'32. 
Jones.—On October 6, ALUN Јомеѕ, Chief 
Petty Officer, R.N., a member of Pwllheli 
Branch. Elected 21.11.39. 
Mason.—In October, Rev. Henry CHARLES 
Mason, aged 39, Vicar of St. Cuthbert’s, Fir 


Vale, a member of Sheffield Branch. 
Elected 17.1.'35. 

Warp.—On October її, $\мик. CHRIS- 
TOPHER Warp, aged бг, meiiber of 
Upminster Branch. Elected 3.6.43. 

Wootcort.—On February 3. Гмомаѕ 
Epcar № ооісотт, aged 55. 2 ‘ember of 


Glastonbury Branch. Elected = 1.3.75. 


Correction 


We regret that the name of (:zcxce Dopp 
(Preston Branch) was given w September 
JOURNAL, p.159, as Donn. 


IN NEW DRESS 


From January, 1947, the Toc H Journat (which has kept its present format since the first 
number in June, 1922) will appear in a new guise. If you will fold this number across the 
middle and add a further 16 pages of that size (approximately 434 x 71⁄4 inches), plus, we 
hope, a cover slightly stiffer than the pages, you will have an idea what is coming to you. 

The extra pages are made possible by an increase in the paper ration, due to begin this 
month. It would be nice to have thicker paper also, but that means heavier paper, and, as 
the ration is by weight, that would reduce our circulation, already severely restricted, at a 


time when we need to increase it. 


Many members get their Journat handed out at a meeting and to take it home have to fold 
it; it may arrive looking as though the fish had been wrapped in it. The new Journat will 
slip easily into your pocket. We hope that all except the most conservative will like it. It 


will cost 6¢.—Tue EDITOR. 
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TOC H IN SOUTHERN AFRICA 


Among those present at the Toc H Staff Conference last September were a number of 
members with old or recent overseas experience, but only one actually engaged in leading 
Toc Н overseas at the present time. He was ALAN Paton, Vice-Chairman of the Southern 
Africa Council and Executive, and he gave the Conference a talk, which follows, on the 
problems which Toc H Southern Africa is facing. It deserves a wider audience. 


BOUT зоо years ago the Dutch East 
A India Co, tounded at the Cape of Good 

Hope а half-way station to Batavia. 
The purpose of this station was to victual 
ships of the Company with fresh water, meat, 
and vegetables, and Dutchmen came out, not 
to settle, but for a spell of foreign service. 

It was not long, however, before the Com- 
pany’s servants began to rebel against its 
authority, and with their сусѕ on fertile val- 
leys under great mountains, began to move 
away from the safe and settled areas. So was 
born the trekker, impatient of control, hardy 
of habit, independent of outlook. As he 
moved north, the Bantu tribes moved south, 


and between them the Bushman and Hotten- 
tot were caught and crushed, so that they 
play no гош of any importance іп the South 
Africar a of to-day. 

In 1 : British, as was their habit, 
occupic ihe Cape, and took it over finally 
after th 1 of Napoleon. The trekkers, 
liking ::.is rew control still less than the old, 
impaticit with the vacillating British policy 


in respect of the Bantu, incensed by the 
missionaries and their preaching of the com- 
mon brotherhood of men, inadequately com- 
pensated for the loss of their slaves, and 
hungry for land, began the greatest trek of 
all, into the Orange Free State, the Trans- 
vaal, and Natal. In Natal they found the 
British already at Durban, and after some 
fighting the trekkers withdrew. 

Pacts of future non-interference were made 
between British and Dutch, but recurring 
native troubles, the discovery of rich mineral 
wealth inland, and the general frailty of 
humankind, brought these to nothing. In 
1880, and again іп 1899, were fought the 
Anglo-Boer Wars, and іп 1902 the Union 
Jack waved over all South Africa. 

During the course of this history, an 


increasing number of Jews entered the 
country, the British settlers of Natal imported 
Indians to work the sugar plantations, and 
both Dutch and British had created half-caste 
communities, who, scorned by the white and 
scorning the black, drew apart and formed 
what we call the ‘coloured people.’ 

In 1906 a courageous British Liberal 
Government restored self-government to the 
two conquered Republics, and in 1910 was 
formed the Union of South Africa, which 
embraces all the country south of the Lim- 
popo River, except for the three Native 
Territories of Basutoland, Bechuanaland, and 
Swaziland, and the then German Colony of 
South-West Africa. 

There are about two and one quarter 
million whites in the Union, of whom about 
60 per cent. are Afrikaans-speaking and about 
40 per cent. English-speaking. There are 
about eight million natives (Africans), one 
million coloured people, and a quarter 
million Indians. 

ж ^ ж 

During the later part of the history 
recounted above, Cecil Rhodes brought 
Rhodesia under the British Crown. Southern 
Rhodesia has about 80,000 white inhabitants 
and about one and a half million natives. Its 
coloured and Indian population is relatively 
small. It enjoys responsible government but 
not Dominion status, and has once rejected 
inclusion within the Union of South Africa. 

Northern Rhodesia is still less a white 
man’s counuy, and it seems unlikely that it 
will ever become such. 


Racial Tensions 


Both South Africa and Southern Rhodesia 
are countries of numerous racial tensions. 
In the Union there is, despite the fact that the 
Union was created, much Afrikaner fear of 
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the great English (or British) culture, much 
English fear of the Afrikaner majority, and 
a fair share of anti-semitic feeling. But the 
deepest fear of all is the European fear of the 
overwhelming non-European majority, at 
present for the great part illiterate, and enjoy- 
ing a limited and indirect franchise. 

In Southern Rhodesia (which regards itself 
as British) there is a fear of the Afrikaner 
minority in the country, and a fear of the 
Union of South Africa itself. Meanwhile, by 
the process of diffusion, the Afrikaner 
minority is increasing, and although Southern 
Rhodesia prefers to look north rather than 
south, it seems probable that ultimately she 
will share all the problems of the south, and 
indeed her destiny. The deepest fear of 
European Rhodesia is no different from the 
fear of European South Africa. 

The extraordinary mineral and industrial 
development of both these countries has a 
debit as well as a credit side. The fast-grow- 
ing towns have drawn off a large number of 
Africans living in tribal and pastoral areas 
set aside for them. So the tribal organisation 
has gradually broken down, and moral deter- 
іогапоп has set in. This can be repaired by 
education, proper housing, better wages, and 
the granting of local authority. There are 
two reasons why the process of repair is much 
slower than the process of deterioration; one 
is that the task is so immense, the other is 
that every attempt to repair апа uplift 
appears to threaten European security. 
These problems are apparent and urgent in 
the Unton, but there is no reason to suppose, 
as many do, that Southern Rhodesia will 
escape them. 


Toc H Facing the Problem 


It is in this kind of world that Toc H in 
Southern Africa finds itself; or should I not 
say, must try to find itsclf? The family is 
awake to the great needs about it. More and 
more of our groups and Branches in both 
countries have given thcir attention to the 
problems of the urban natives. They have 
organised sports days, helped in boys’ clubs, 
provided midday meals for school-children; 
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they have invited native speakers to talk to 
them about their difficulties and problems, 
and have tried to acquire knowledge about 
the conditions under which our natives live. 
Nor is the family blind to the great need 
for English- and Afrikaans-speaking co-opera- 
tion. In some parts of both countries before 
1939 both races met and worked together in 
groups and Branches, though much of this 
work was destroyed by the war, largely 
because Toc H threw itself whole-heartedly 
into the service of the Forces. It is, of course, 
our continuing wish to draw Afrikaners into 
Toc H, but here there is a real dilemma that 
must be faced. If it is a Christian duty in 
Southern Africa to work for a multi-racial 
socicty in which there will be freedom and 
opportunity for all men, then Toc H must 
also consider the problems of the extension 
of the family to include non-l.uropeans. 
Should we embark upon such a venture, it 
will undoubtedly be at the cost of some con- 
siderable measure of Afrikaner co-operation. 


The Southern African Council, so recently 
as July, 1946, rejected, no Goal: for this 
reason amongst others. 1 пеге in 
England when they met) of non- 
European extension; anc гс of the 
fact that a resolution had | a year 
before acknowledging tl tenance 
of the colour-bar was inme with the 
ideals of Toc H. 

We are therefore at the r snmitted 
to continue our service t tho nor- шгореап 


but not to admit him to memibersiup. This 
is frankly a policy of expedicncy, and it yet 
remains to be seen how successful we shall 
be in increasing our Afrikaner membership. 
It is fair to say that we shall have to be far 
more active, and far more ready to learn 
Afrikaans ourselves, than we have been in 
the past. 

Perhaps I shall be pardoned if І now inter- 
rupt what I suppose to be ап objective 
account to make some personal observations. 
I do not believe that it is sound morality or 
expediency to keep someone out so that some- 
one clse may come in, nor do I believe that 
the someone else will find it a satisfying basis 


for welcome. This conditional entry will be 
like a sword on the table between a man and 
his friend; they will eye each other warily, 
whereas they should not be looking at each 
other at all, but should be looking together 
at something celse, something that is greater 
than either. On these grounds alone I doubt 
the permanence of any such solution. 

Men come together in a house of fellow- 
ship because they love one another, and not 
because they fear somcthing else. They come 
together most permanently because they love 
the same things, and not because they fear 
the same things. Toc H should be a society 
for common struggle towards goals ahead, 
not a ѕосісіу for mutual protection from 
dangers around. 


The World's Sickness 


So much for the specifically Southern 
African problems. At times they appear 
insoluble. and we grow tired and depressed; 
at times thev are stimulating and exciting, 


and we are resolute and eager for action. 
But ulis our problems, both within 
and wits, “Бос Н, are no different from 
your o; tear almost to attempt this 
analysi: have already heard voices 
around ning because here is more and 
more di їз. Whereas men really need pre- 
scriptioi ` cure. The trouble is that even 
when л “v prescriptions and cures, men 
complain thot you do not understand their 


sickness at all. Would you bear with me if 
I diagnosed again? 

The great sickness of the world is that 
man has lost in some degree the sense of the 
value and significance of his own individual 
life; God is more remote, perhaps not there 
at all, society more complex, and so man, 
unsure of his worth in the eyes of his 
Creator or his community, and robbed in 
large degrec of the integrating and directing 
power of such a faith, tries in isolation to 
exact the most from his seventy years upon 
the earth. Such a life is one of self-abuse 
in its widest sense; it is characterised by the 
pursuit of pleasure, excitement, and distrac- 
tion; nor is it concealed, but rather revealed, 
by an inordinate love of home, garden, and 


nature; nor by a deep study of religion, 
philosophy, and ethics. These things are not 
seen in their wider context, and so are robbed 
of much of their meaning. Апа so indeed 
we are robbed of life itself. 


A Two-fold Task 


It seems to me that Toc H has here a two- 
fold task, two tasks that must be performed 
together. One is to be itself a society which 
will restore to man his declining sense of 
social significance, the other is to seize here 
and now on his remaining sense of social 
obligation and to use it and him to make 
that society. He will make it and it will 
make him. By placing him in some social 
context, however humble, we restore him at 
once to some kind of community; and he, 
restored to community, will both enrich it 
and be enriched by it. So will his sense of 
personal worth and significance be increased 
on the one hand, and on the other his sense 
of worth in the eyes of Him who made both 
person and community. It is my own 
opinion that the decline of social significance 
in our complex modern societies is one of the 
most important causes of the decline of 
religion. It is not easy, though it is possible, 
to turn to God in an unhappy and purpose- 
less world; it is much easier to doubt that He 
exists at all. 

Toc H must be a society where the pro- 
found loneliness of the human being 15 over- 
come in community, where the sense of sig- 
nificance is restored, where the sense of 
obligation is seized upon and used, where the 
love so quickened manifests itself in creative 
service, so that in this one small province of 
human society God's Kingdom is established 
in the wills of men. Then may a man safely 
pursue his pleasures, and love his home and 
his garden and natural beauty, and study his 
religion and his philosophy, to find that they 
have been transmuted by their translation 
into a wider context. 

How do we translate this into practical 
terms? Well, we try to do it through the 
group or Branch. Here at least we try to 
restore to men their sense of community. 
But it often fails to work. The community 
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is dull to belong to, and seems to go nowhere. 

‘The pleasures of our own immediate circle 
scem preferable to the boredoms of the Toc H 
Branch, and we are in danger of relapsing 
into the narrower but morc pleasurable con- 
text. If we do so we are of course turning 
our backs on the greatest problem of our 
day, which is how to restore the sense of social 
significance, and leaving it, without much 
hope and perhaps not much caring, to the 
Government or U.N.O. or God. or even to 
some as vet invisible world trend that always 
turns up in the history-books when things are 
at their worst. But merely refusing so to 
turn our backs doesn’t make the Branch 
meeting any more interesting. 


Planning Meetings 


І might {гу to answer this question with 
reference to Тос H in Southern Africa. I 
believe we have two great weaknesses in 
Southern Africa, amongst others. I am now 
daring to offer two prescriptions. One weak- 
ness is the neglect of planning, and the other 
is the decay of jobmastery. Апа the most 
vigorous campaign of recruiting, and the 
most moving accounts of what Toc H ought 
to be, will fail while planning апа jobmastery 
are neglected. If I were a stafl-man I would 
not rest while any unit neglected these essen- 
tials; a well-planned meeting, with visible 
and audible evidence of what is being done, 
and work ready to hand for the new recruit, 
will in itself, by creating self-confidence 
amongst the members, result in a warmth of 
fellowship that will make the onlooker want 
to come in, make the new recruit feel at 
home, and make the old member feel that 
old days are here again and this is no time to 
resign after all. 

This calls for more thought and imagina- 
tion on the part of the Chairman and his 
executive. And I, if I were a stafl-member, 
would not rest until this was being done. 
Words of fire are good, but there must be 
somewhere to put them into, to get some 
heat about the place. Otherwise they are 
like meteors, austere and remote, flashing 
across the sky, enthralling us by their beauty, 
ull they go out, leaving us as cold as before. 
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Better mectings, and still better meetings : 
that is the least support the membership can 
give to the staff, and the least minimum of 
support that the staff can persistently, and 
more persistently, and yct more persistently, 
demand from us. And I state here my con- 
sidered opinion that bad meetings are seldom 
the result of discouragement and gloom, they 
are the result of damnable laziness, on the 
part of men who think that they can get into 
God’s Kingdom on the cheap. 


Jobmastery 


The jobmaster too must plan his work 
with thought and imagination. His task is. 
to point the way, not just to keep notes of 
what way is being gone, if any. In Southern 
Africa we have yet a great deal to learn about 
service with imagination. We must not 
sneer at the humble jobs of hospital-visiting, 
collecting silver paper and reading to the 
blind; nor must we be satished with the more 
aristocratic jobs, such as running war-services. 
Our greatest evils in Southern Africa аге 
almost always of racial origin, and, whatever 
views we have about muis we have 
great responsibilities in a cois uch fear 
and distrust. Some of б! hh speaking 
members in the Union r se gestion 


that it is their duty : п Afrikaans; 
others just do not think «b о. 
it is to me abundantly clear mit a bilingual 


man, and a bilingual Тос їз. ¿vc much better 
equipped to serve South Areca than if they 
were not (1 do not presume to speak for 
Southern Rhodesia on this matter). Nor 
have we explored more than the fringe of the 
field of service of the non-European, a service 
which would do a great deal to lessen the 
growing hostility between white and black. 
If I were a stafl-man I could terrorise job- 
masters, till they returned again to their 
ancient traditions, not discarded when they 
were outworn, but when they were hardly 
worn at all. Of course, I should make one 
exception, and I think you will concede it is 
fair: we should not terrorise the jobmaster in 
any place where there are no jobs to be done 
at all. We should shoot him! 

These are two great services the staff can 


render to us. If it is true that it is our task to 
restore to man some measure of social signifi- 
cance, and to scize upon and use his sense of 
social obligation, then it is true that Fellow- 
ship and Service really are two profoundly 
important things in Toc H. And if Fellow- 
ship and Service are two profoundly impor- 
tant things, then it is true that planned meet- 
ings and jobmastery are two profoundly 
important things. Апа if it is true that 
planned meetings апа jobmastery are two 
important things, it is true that the staff 
should never rest, and never let us rest, until 
they get them trom us. Often a staff man 
visits us, and out of the recesses of his com- 
pendious mind he brings out a host of sug- 
gestions and advices. But if he brought out 
two—and only two, and never more than two 
—I believe that he would in the end compel 
us to sec that you cannot play the fool, nor 
the sluggard. when you attempt to build the 
Kingdom. Then, and then only, сап he 
indulge the hunger proper to every human 
being (ага therefore ipso facto to every staff- 
man) asd bring out the stores and treasures 
of his vist ot compendious mind. 


>omewhere to go to’ 
A Е “з ago I attended а Toc Н meet- 


ing іп and, at a place that shall be 
unnam:.'; «nd а very simple and humble 
тап wake’ home with me. 


“ Have you been long in Тос Н?” I asked 
him. 

“ About a year,” he answered 

“ Do you like it?” I asked. 

“I like it,” he said. ‘‘ You sce, it gives me 
some place to go to.” 

1 do not presume to know what this 
simple and humble man meant, nor whether 
to take it at its lowest meaning, nor whether 
the lowest meaning might also be the deepest 
meaning. But if in the decpest sense Toc Н 
gives a man a place to go to, it can do no 
more. For in that sense to give а man a 
place to go to is to give him a purpose for his 
life, to give him the assurance that he was 
not created for nothing to end in nothing, to 
restore meaning to him, to release in him the 
forces of love and sacrifice so that he can 
create a world in which other men may live 
likewise. What else could be the Divine 
Will for the world? It is to this that we are 
committed; it is this divine and universal 
thing that we strive to capture in the human 
and particular thing that we call Toc H, in 
symbol and ceremony, in Branch and Execu- 
tive, in Charter and Constitution. When we 
are discouraged by the human and particular, 
we must remember that “ behind the ebb and 
flow of things temporal stands the eternal 
reality’; and to this end “ think fairly, love 
widely, witness humbly, and build bravely.” 

Атам Paton. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 


MAJORITY of the eyes that read this 

page will, it is pretty safe to say, be in 

the heads of townsmen. Kipling, in 
one of his most expansive Imperial moods, 
dismissed us as “the poor little town-bred 
people, that vapour and fume and brag.” (If 
we resent this, we can remember that he 
never spent a night fire-watching among the 
stout hearts in a city under the ‘blitz.”) Be 
that as it may, the enormous, overcrowded 
industrial population in the days of plenty 
received “the kindly fruits of the earth” at 
the greengrocer’s or out of tins without ask- 
ing questions, and now they stand in queues 
fairly content when they get a lb. of potatoes, 
their monthly pair of eggs, tomatoes if they 


are lucky and an orange or two on а red-letter 
day. How these things are produced and 
conveyed to their street they have scarcely an 
idea and usually care less. On holidays the 
country is the townsman’s playground, the 
town (as London in August) the rather be- 
wildered countryman’s Mecca. The divorce 
between town and country is not yet 
‘absolute,’ but its extent is a real tragedy. 
Can a reconciliation still be brought about? 

The pressure of war produced some fresh 
signs of unity (so often the outcome of 
necessity) between town and country. The 
farmer and his lads—and lassies—tilled the 
land to an extent and with an intensity un- 
known to living memory: he knew he was 
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a a ree 


keeping a besieged industrial population 
alive. The townsman, on his part, was 
forced to recognise that all his mechanical 
tricks and gadgets were powerless to put 
bread on the counter, and ‘that he was, in 
the last resort, a sort of parasite on the oldest 
and most essential industry in the world, the 
husbandman’s. Не even imitated the 
countryman with all an amateur’s keenness 
and spent his evening and week-end leisure 
on his allotment instead of at the pictures. 

In other ways, not always to their mutual 
satisfaction, town and country were com- 
pelled to get together in war-time. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of town children and their 
mothers were evacuated to the country, where 
they often found themselves scared by the 
absence of street lamps and bored by the lack 
of Woolworth’s. If they reckoned (as some 
did) that they were now among a primitive 
and less civilised folk, a number of them 
revealed a horrifying picture of the standard 
of the ‘civilisation’ in which they had 
hitherto lived in cities. Boys and girls from 
city schools filled harvest camps; they found 
the prospect exciting and the actual work 
heavy, with jolly compensations. 

Most of the migrants are now home again 
in the narrow streets, the factories, ofhces 
and schools and crowded homes of the towns, 
but a few have decided that country life, for 
all its drudgery and present lack of * ameni- 
ties,” is something larger and more satisfying 
than industry. These are but paying back a 
small part of what the country has lost to the 


towns, for a surprisingly large proportion of 
city-dwellers turn out to be ‘country- 
cousins’ only a generation or two removed. 

An interesting and gratifying sign of the 
awakened interest in every aspect of country 
life and practice and problems is the extra- 
ordinary outpouring of books and articles 
about it. Every week new books come out— 
nostalgic books about the vanishing country 
life of one’s childhood, beautifully illustrated 
books on the countryside, practical books 
about farming and stock-breeding, about 
gardening or bee-keeping, attractive books 
about the natural history of birds or butter- 
flies or flowers, many anthologies and books 
of original verse about country things. These 
cover shelves in every bookshop (a towns- 
man’s haunt) to the limit of their paper 
ration. And they are bought—or they would 
not be published. These books do not merely 
stir vague longings іп the townsman or 
satisfy his desire to know morc: they should 
give impetus to long-postponed rclorms іп 
the way both town and country have long 
lived—and grown apart. 


Among these many boo! report 
on the Church and the cs: le. which 
is here briefly reviewed bs ben, who, 
as а newcomer to the full-: Poet Тос Н, 
gave an excellent talk о in’ the 
Countryside” to the Si сасе іп 


September, 
There will be mare to 
this later. Meanwhile here i 


bout al! 
wiew. 


B.B. 


The Land, the People and the Churches. Published for the British Council ot Churches 


by the S.C.M. Press. 94 pp. 2s. 6d. 


ANY reports and enquiries into Rural 
|" | conditions of life have been produced 
during the last five years, and though 
their terms of reference vary, they provide 
unanimous evidence of the need for urgent 
and constructive action to rehabilitate the 
countryside, if those who are employed in 
Agriculture and other allicd rural industries 
are to take their rightful place in the social, 
economic and cultural life of this nation. 
The Land, The People and the Churches 
is the result of three years of enquiry carried 
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out by representative bodies of the Church ef 
England and the Free Churches, together 
with the National Council of Social Service. 
Its findings are based mainly from replies to 
a questionnaire sent to discussion groups 
throughout the countryside. Representatives 
of other bodies and leading agriculturists and 
economists were also consulted. 

This report supplies a link between the 
Scott Report on Land Utilisation (H.M.S.O. 
1942, 2s. 6d.) and the comprehensive report 
of the commission оп Evangelisation, 


appointed by the late Archbishop William 
Temple, and published under the title To- 
wards the Conversion of England which is 
concerned with the whole problem of modern 
evangclism in relation to every sphere of life 
in this country. 

The two-fold aims of this enquiry were, 
firstly, to arouse interest within the Churches, 
of all denominations, in the conditions and 
needs and their future tasks in relation to the 
rural communities. Some success has been 
achieved already along these lines, as both 
the Church of England and the Methodist 
Conference have now set up their own com- 
missions to survey the work that lies ahead 
of them, and the new lines of approach that 
can be explored. 

The second aim is concerned to show that 
part which the Churches have to play in 
spreading the Christian witness throughout 
the whole life of the countryside. An admir- 
able survey of the historical background 


is given: and present deficiencies, future 
prospects. und new methods of approach аге 
also ck а in some detail. 

Alth the Churches are closely con- 
cerned the social conditions of life and 
with 1 orts to relieve low standards of 
living with bringing about a real 
Christ samunity by the reconciliation of 
man jin, their primary task and aim 
must | ..-emphasise, and re-state in terms 
which ti aan in the street can understand 
and relate to his own life, the doctrines of 
Creation and the fundamental beliefs of 


Christianity, namely the reconciliation of 
man with God. 


THE SINEWS 


KYA ANY Branches report a keen response 
to “the issue as Tubby sees it”, printed 
under the heading of Facing Facts in 

the October Јоокмлс. News of progress will 

be given in the December and following 

Journats. Conferences for Treasurers and 

others will be held carly in the New Year, so 

that they may have an opportunity of hear- 
ing more and of discussing the way ahead. 

Now there comes news of further support 
for the membership’s efforts to meet the 


It is with this in view that the report finds 
its conclusions, which stress the need for 
revival of country life, not divorced from 
industrial life, nor as а reaction against 
scientific aggrandisement, but in order to 
restore a balanced community so that our 
national life may be enriched by the contri- 
bution which those men, who live and work 
in close conjunction with Nature, have to 
make in the establishment of true relationships 
in their own communities and in the wider 
life of the whole country. 

Based on the enquiries. made into rural 
conditions, the Report has some valid contri- 
butions to make in stressing the needs of the 
community and the part which the Churches 
have to play if they are to take their rightful 
place in leading us in the way that lies ahead. 
Their failings and weaknesses of the past, and 
the difficulties that await them, are not mini- 
mised but are frankly admitted. That part 
of the Report which deals with the varied 
social services, connected both with work and 
leisure of the Rural Community stresses the 
opportunities for increased leadership, and 
guidance and service on the part of the 
religious bodies. The main message, how- 
ever, is concerned with the needs for further 
experimentation and pioneering work, in 
which we can all take a part, and for courage 
and imagination in the relating of Christian- 
ity to the situation which is changing even 
more rapidly than it did between the wars, 
and with the need for building up true 
Christian relationships again, in order to 
make a lasting and real contribution to this 
period of Construction. Р.К. 


ОЕ РЕАСЕ 


financial needs of Toc Н. The Lord Mayor 
of London and the Lady Mayoress are 
inviting a limited number of guests to attend 
a meeting in the Mansion House at 3 p.m. on 
Wednesday, December 11. In three brief 
speeches there will be explained the purposes 
and the needs of the movement to-day; more 
personal introductions over a cup of tea will 
follow. This will be опе among many meet- 
ings, it is hoped, in city, town and village, 
where true fellowship will be the keynote. 
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EAST AND WEST ON YOUR DOORSTEP 


Br the war, there were usually 
about 3,500 Oriental, African and West 

Indian Students in British Universities 
and Colleges. The majority came from India 
and the Colonies but there were also a great 
many from Egypt, China and other coun- 
tries. Now that the war is over, students 
are coming to this country in increasing 
numbers, especially from India and Africa. 
Most of them are at universities, but there 
are many who are completing their studies 
by gaining technical experience with factories 
and firms in places away from the usual 
centres of learning. 

Each year hundreds of these students 
return to their homes after staying here for 
two years or more. Their attitude to us will 
depend largely upon their experiences whilst 
they have been amongst из. Happy 
memories of their time here, and of kind- 
liness and friendship, may make them 
agents for co-operation between their people 
and ours. We might learn much from them 
about the problems and aspirations of their 
people, and get a greater understanding of 
our responsibilities to them. But we are 
often indifferent to their presence, and 
thoughtlessly discourteous to them. If in 
later life their attitude to us is cool, or hostile, 
we ourselves are partly to blame, and one 
valuable result of their coming to this country 
will not have been achieved. This would be 
all the more regrettable inasmuch as these 
students are almost certain to occupy posi- 
tions of importance and influence when they 
return home. 


They Need Personal Friendship 


However good may be the educational 
opportunities or technical training we offer 
to these men and women, they long also for 
that persona] friendship which can only be 
offered from man to man. They want to 
know something of British home life. 
“You are really quite nice people when we 
get to know уоп”, said an African recently. 

Most Eastern peoples are much freer in 
speaking to strangers than we are, and like 
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many Americans their first impression is 
that we are cold and unfriendly. There is 
need for some introductory agency, and this 
is the function of the East and West Friend- 
ship Council which for twenty-three years 
has sought personally and informally to 
promote this clisinterested frendship. 

Local Committees find that garden parties, 
receptions and socials are often useful to 
establish contacts, but they should be 
regarded as a means rather than an end. 
Friendship itself is an exacting thing, and 
means close personal contact with individ- 
uals. This proferred friendship must have 
the real quality of friendship, readiness to 
receive as well as to give, to learn as well as 
to impart. 

Most students manage to visit with a friend 
of their own nationality some of the famous 
beauty spots and historical centres. But a 
different Impression can be gaincd from a 


week as guest in a private home. Offers of 
such hospitality—especially ai Christmas— 
are perhaps the most уана?! of cnv, and are 
welcome from any part he country. 


Occasional weekends at апу ora 
are equally appreciated. 


ї che year 


In these days of һоп, suertage the 
“ . ii a e 

problem of “digs” is f unong those 

facing a new arrival. Uw:versity officers, 

the Colonial and India (ix Welfare 

Departments, the British Council, and 


national governments, do auch io ease the 
problem, but it remains, for most, insistent 
throughout their stay with us. АП honour 
too to many of the landladics in small houses 
who do their very best for thcir lodger 
friends. But could not many homes accept 
as paying guests these visitors to whom a 
home atmosphere means so much? 


You Can Help 


The East and West Friendship Council, 
Annandale, North End Road, London, 
N.W.11 (Telephone Speedwell 2311) will be 
very glad to hear from anyone in Toc H 
ready to help, and to send a_ bulletin 
describing what you can do. 


THE OPEN 


THE FUTURE OF THE OLD HOUSE 
Dear Eprror, 


As all your readers are aware, ever since 
1929 when the Old House in Poperinghe 
came back to Toc H through the generosity 
of the late Lord Wakefield, I have had the 
great privilege of managing all its affairs 
with the valuable support and advice of the 
Old House Committee. 

It is with the greatest pleasure that I look 
back on those ten years when I was enabled 
to help to entertain many hundreds of 
members and visitors from the United 
Kingdom, our Dominions and all parts of 
the world in the Old House. 

The events which took place there from 
1940 to 1944 have been published in the 
Journat, so suffice it to say that once again 
it helped to sustain the morale from 1944 to 
1945 of many thousands of the men and 
women ol our liberating Forces. 

І have received and am receiving a num- 


ber of cnquiries and suggestions as to the 

future с -Old House which it may be well 

to categorise as follows: 

(a) А Conicrerce House; ‘ Training College ’; 
Ret: the whole-time staff and its 
train 

(b) An i'n cizalional Meeting Place for members 
of wi Organisations. (Poperinghe is a 
fairls val spot for those from the United 
Кирон. France, Belgium, Holland and 
Germany}, 

(с) A Holilay Home for members of Toc Н. 

(а) As before the War, purely as a place of Pil- 
grimage for the membership. 


(е) A combination of all or some of the above 
suggestions. 

It must be borne in mind that, although 
from 1930 to 1939, over and above the regu- 
lar weck-end Pilgrims, many thousands of 
visitors from all parts of the world passed 
through its doors, it would seem unlikely that 
the number of visitors to the Flanders battle- 
fields will be anything like so large in the 
future. 

І shall very much value the views and 
suggestions of members at home on this sub- 
ject and would very much appreciate it if 
they will write to me direct to 47, Francis 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


HUSTINGS 


It may be well to remind members that 
the upkeep of the Old House is provided for 
by endowment and it is therefore no charge 
on Toc H income. I would also like that all 
should know that as soon as it is practicable 
from the point of view of expense, transport, 
etc., it is quite possible that week-end Pil- 
grimages may be once more able to take place, 
and I am in close touch with the various 
authorities concerned. 

PauL SLESSOR, 
Secretary, Old House Committee. 

P.S.—I am writing on these lines to the 
Editors of all our Overseas Journals. 


MIXED UNITS 
Dear Sir, 

We seek enlightenment. In war-time the 
two groups here, men and women, both 
being small in numbers, met together and 
we have continued to do so until now, with 
occasional separate meetings for business. 

We are all agreed that our meetings have 
been more fruitful and more enjoyable than 
in former times when we normally met 
separately and only occasionally together. 
The married couples among our members 
especially appreciate the present arrangement. 
We wish to continue this experiment, but 
we are reprimanded by authority and, having 
invited area representatives to a full discus- 
sion of the matter, are still bidden to separate 
though no adequate reason is given. Why 
are we put off with evasions? Why should 
not different groups meet in different ways? 
Why is experiment discouraged, especially 
in country districts where contact with other 
groups can be made much less often than in 
towns? 

We maintain that for men and women 
usually to meet together is to progress to- 
wards a fuller realisation of that family life 
which Toc H has always claimed as one of 
its foundations. 

ARTHUR TILBURY, 
Chairman, Toc H Beaconsfield. 
Котн Е. SKELTON, 
Chairman, Тос Н (Women’s Section), 
Beaconsfield. 
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Enitor’s Nore: (i) Mixed Units was one 
of the matters considered by the Joint Ad- 
visory Committee, appointed by the Central 
Executives of Toc Н and of Toc H (Women’ 5 
Section). After holding three meetings the 
J.A.C. presented its first Report, dated August 
29, 1945. to the Central Executives of the twa 
bodies. On this question the J.A.C reported 
as follows :— 

“ Mixed Mectings and Units: The Committee 
recommended that, whilst close association 
should be fostered between the two sides of the 
Movement in Units, Districts and Areas, by 
Joint Advisory Committees, occasional joint 
meetings, and such other methods of co-operation 
as may seem desirable, the practice which has 
grown up under war conditions of Mixed Units 
be discouraged. The Committee express the 
hope that such Units will revert to separate 
status, It is suggested that the Joint Advisory 
Committee be instructed to review the position 
in June, 1946, on reports previously obtained, 
as to any Units which may still be functioning 
in this way.” 

(11). This first Report of the J.A.C. was 
received and approved by Toc H Central 
Executive on September 5, 1945, and by the 
corresponding meeting of the Toc H 
(Women’s Section) Executive. 

(ili). As suggested, the J.A.C. reported on 
this matter again in June, 1946. At that date 
only two Units in the country (Beaconsfiel d 
being one) were known to be still ‘ mixed.’ 

(iv). On April 29, 1946, at a joint meeting 
of the whole full-time staffs of Toc H and 
Toc H (Women’s Section) this question was 
raised in the course of discussion. The feel- 
ing of this meeting was thus reported in the 
Journat of June, 1946 (р. 108) :— 

“Mixed Units of Тос Н and the Women’s 
Section had grown up in some places to meet 
war-time difficulties. The staff of Toc H and 
the Women’s Section are unanimous that this 
practice, which alters the character of both 
movements, ought not to continne. Occasional 
mixed meetings, joint advisory committees and 
joint teams for particular jobs would not be 
affected.” 

This note is not the place to set out the 
arguments against Mixed Units, which are 
well known and have been accepted, so far 
as is reported, by all but two Units. A unani- 
mous decision on the question was reached, 
more than a year ago, by the Joint Advisory 
Committee, consisting of equal numbers of 
men and women appointed by their respec- 
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tive Central Executives; then by the two 
Central Executives themselves; and later by 
the whole full-time staff of Toc H and Toc H 
(Women’s Section). There is no question of 
““evasions,” as our correspondents suggest. 
Nor are good understanding between men’s 
апа women’s units, occasional joint meetings 
(c.g., Guestnights) and co-operation in jobs 
of service which call for it, “ discouraged” 
by any of the bodies which have gone into 
the matter carefully. We are asked to add 
that at the date this letter was received the 
“Area representatives” had wot been 
“invited to a full discussion of the 
matter.” 


DEMOCRACY IN TOC H 


In this correspondence, arising out of an 
article by the Editor in the July JOURNAL, 
the first shot was fired by Padre SHAUN 
HERRON tn September: it shall now end with 
him. He occupies half a very long letter by 
merrily trouncing the critics who replied to 
him—Charles Schofield for not seving what 
he meant; Mayne Elson for raising so 


many red herrings that с cold divert 
one’s self kippering the. high the 
full length of the ee ' she hap- 
less Editon (in a staff Соп евге беш! оп the 
subject) for having “an fics ° vf? Service 
mind—an attitude tomar -olontal’ 
people 3 n an вй “inferior? 
people.” We trust he wi! rozoro is brief 
summary as not unfair, 3% of his 
letter, containing the impartint point he 


wishes to make, reads thus: 


Dear Ерїток, 

І suggest, in the interest of truth, that the 
title of this discussion should be changed to 
Responsibility in Toc H What are 
we discussing? We are discussing ап 
attitude to people. Democracy is not a 
system of government, it is an attitude 
towards one’s fellows We can never 
evade this issue. It is not a question of head- 
counting, and it is not a question of 
political or ecclesiastical patterns of govern- 
ment. It is a question of determining the 
machinery we use by the attitude we adopt 
towards our fellows. If I regard them as 


fools, I will put limits on their responsibility 
for producing leaders. I will hobble their 
Area Councils by appointing an equal 
number of ° men of confidence’ who сал be 
a check on the irresponsibility or ignorance 
of those tools whom the foolish members 
have clected. Hf, on the other hand, I believe 
that the members are men very like myself, 
prone to make my mistakes and just as able 
to sec and implement visions as I am, I will 
say to them: ‘Elect your leaders, it is your 
responsibility; and correct your mistakes, 
it is your responsibility; grow up by inter- 
preting your experience of responsibility, is 
is the only way you can grow up. It is the 
way God intended you to grow up.’ 

That is сиһег true or false, I think it is 
true 


Brotherton House, Leeds. SHAUN HERRON. 
FROM INSIDE OR OUTSIDE 


Dear Epivor, 
Мау I add а small contribution to this 


vexed «поп, which caused division some 
years i п a world-wide spiritual move- 
ment? 

Ası « Conference shows, every man 
tends iv his own meaning to words 
comm issue. Comrade Wraith writes 
of ind ' “Churches” and the “Church” 
in one puagraph, Unwin, paradoxically, 
makes mazing assertion: “ The Church 
must b. т power house of religion, and a 


Churci. strong in Christian influence is essen- 
па]. . наў 

The New Testament is perfectly clear. The 
Church is the Body of Christ, obedient to the 
promptings of the Head, which is Christ. 
It seems obvious then, that the Church is 
not necessarily church-worshippers and those 
who belong to organised church bodies, but 
is the sum of all those who love Christ above 
all else, and who make a practice of knowing 
His Will, and obeying it. All such men 
must yearn to bring others under the rule, 
or Kingdom, of God, whether these others 
be churchgoers or “Gentiles.” Our Lord 
Himself started through the recognised 
Church, but he never neglected the Gentiles, 
towards whom He leaned more and more as 


the official church became a bit sticky. 

One must keep the goal in view. Our 
Father docs not want to bring men to church- 
worship; church-worship is meant to bring 
men to the Father. “ And this is life eternal, 
that they know Thee...” If church-worship 
does not do it, then it is up to you and me. 
“1 have no other plan.” 

J. B. Tornas. 


Wheatley, Oxon. 


Dear EDITOR, 


Referring to the letters of Wraith and 
others about adherence by Toc H members 
to the Church—Toc H is a Christian move- 
ment, based on the doctrines of the 
Christian Church and given birth to by the 
members of that Church. It can only sur- 
vive in so far as Christians give themselves 
to it according to the doctrines of their faith. 
If this be granted, I cannot see how Toc H 
can be served best by the dissociation of its 
members from the parent. 

During a long experience I have noted 
that men have tended naturally to closer 
contaét with the Church as the outcome of 
their membership of Toc Н, and the best 
members are generally those whose faith is 
firmly grounded in the Church. 

Many congregations and ministers of the 
Church are open to criticism, as are units 
and officials of Toc Н, but it would be un- 
wise to condemn either Church or Toc H 
out of hand because of this. 


Northampton. PICKERING Р. PENNEY. 


A SELF-DENIAL WEEK 
Dear EDITOR, 

I have just seen Tubby’s “ Facing Facts” 
(published in last month's JOURNAL). Down 
here we have said, and said again, that it is 
the responsibility of the membership to use 
its utmost effort to provide for the main- 
tenance and extension of its own movement, 
and quite within its capacity to do so. 
We have tried to show that this matter of 
giving money is no ‘mundane’ affair but a 
spiritual thing. 

I am all in favour of the ‘Self-Denial Week’, 
and will ask the South Western Area 
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Executive to give authority to a request that 
such a week be held from December 1 to 
December 7. (This has now been arranged. 
—Ер.). 

At the same time we must hope that the 
paragraph following Tubby’s commendation 
of the Self-Denial Week will be generally 
taken to heart, and that there will be a big, 
and sustained, change in our whole attitude 
towards giving. 

Joyce VEYSEY, 


S.W. Area. 


Hon. Area Treasurer. 


Ерітов’ѕ Note: The progress ot this and 
other methods of helping Toc H in its big 
effort to raise the much-needed funds for its 
work will be regularly reported in these 
pages. Meanwhile we may add that an 
appeal, over the names of the Chairman, 
Padre, Hon. Correspondent, Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Kent, Surrey and Sussex 
Area, has gone out to all members there to 
hold a Sclf-Denial Week at the same dates— 
December 1—7. Other Areas are making 
similar arrangements. And a ' Self-Denial’ 
effort, instigated and organised by the Typists 
Room at 47, Francis Street, between 
October 13 and 19, produced over {30 among 
the Headquarters * family’ of Тос Н. 


CRUISE—OR VOYAGE 


Dear EDITOR, 

The last paragraph of your editorial in the 
JournaL for August served to remind me of 
some thoughts I jotted down whilst serving 
with the R.A.F. in S.E.A.C. I have dug 
them out and here they are as [ put them 
down in 1945 :— 


Service 


I think Peter Monie gave us something to 
think about when he wrote, “It makes all 
the difference whether we have set out on a 
cruise or a voyage.” 

Let us examine this analogy closely—we 
shall find it easily comparable to our work in 
Toc H. 

What is a cruise? Generally speaking I 
should say we associate it with pleasure- 
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seckers out to be served but not to serve. 
Everything is planned to a time-table and 
there is little, or no, adventure at all. The 
passengers have no obligations except to have 
a good time. Some would say that we should 
find fellowship on a cruise : perhaps—but 
only of a shallow kind I think. Is this what 
Toc Н is? I think not. 


Now let us see what a voyage has to offer. 
Perhaps a voyage of exploration of which we 
have many instances. I think the most out- 
standing diflerence between a voyage and 
a cruise is that you become a member of a 
crew and not just a passenger. Secondly, 
although the Captain has some landfall in 
view his plans are subject to amendment 
and alteration as the voyage proceeds. When 
commencing the voyage he doesn’t know 
what he will be called upon to do. Here we 
have adventure. Being a member of a crew 
you have an obligation to do the job you are 
there to do. You will find the lasting fellow- 
ship which comes from working with others 
for a common object. 


Is this Toc H then? Yes, f tink so. 

There are some of us who haven`t yit made 
up our minds whether to go on a vovage or 
on a cruise. We can't have so vaging 
and some cruising—the two vont mix. 
Either we sail together or по: i for we 
have only one ship—S.S. Тос fi ле jt can- 
not be cruising and voyagin same 
time. S.S. Toc H has no cenger list. 

Let those of us who are meinbers think 


back to the initiation ceremony when we be- 
came members and joined the “ ship.” We 
were asked certain questions and answered 
them. Can there be any doubt left in our 
minds? We “ signed-on ” for a voyage, cer- 
tainly not for a cruise. 


To probationers and others thinking of 
joining our “ship” I would say: Have no 
doubt that when you become a member you 
are committing yourself to a voyage which 
will bring you hard work, adventure, and the 
joy of knowing that you are serving God and 
your fellow men. 
Мовву CLARKE. 

Evesham. 


Printed in England 


